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THE USE OF HANDWRITING ANALYSIS AS A 
PSYCHODIAGNOSTIC TECHNIQUE 

Thea Stein Lewinson 

ABSTRACT: In this paper, an attempt is made to present the background 
and theory of scientific handwriting analysis. The grouping of 21 basic 
handwriting factors under four major components (Form, Vertical, 
Horizontal, Depth) is explained, together with the application of a 7-point 
scale, based on the dynamic concepts “Contraction-Balance-Release.” 
The plotting of the graphs, their interpretation and the calculation of the 
“productivity” or effectivness” Quotient are demonstrated and illustrated 
by a sample case of psycho-pathological development. 

INTRODUCTION 

During the past few decades, few publications (Wolfson, 1949, 1951) have 
appeared in America on the psychodiagnostic technique of handwriting analysis 
and its potentialities for useful application. During the same period, this technique 
has gained an increasingly prominent place in the field of psychological testing in 
Europe. The subject is taught at a number of universities in Germany (Bielefeld and 
Bonn) and Switzerland (Zurich); several professional associations (some of them 
within the framework of the national psychological associations) are most active in 
Germany, Switzerland, France, Austria, Holland, and Israel, publishing their own 
journals. At the same time, these associations have developed a stringent official 
licensing system which they enforce in order to protect professional practice in this 
field. Among the very considerable literature (Wintermantel, 1957) which has 
appeared on the subject of handwriting analysis, research studies in various areas 
of psychodiagnostic application have also notably increased, in which American 
standards of statistical validation have been adopted (Gruenewald 1959a, 1959b; 
Mueller 1957; Wallner 1959; Zuberbier 1960; Stein Lewinson 1973; Lockonwandt 
1976; 1987). 

It now seems appropriate to present in concise, summary fashion the fundamental 
principles, techniques and potentialities of handwriting analysis so that American 
psychologists who are interested may have a currently available, up-to-date, 
source in English to which they can refer. Handwriting is in more than one respect 
an indirect psychodiagnostic tool. Not only does the subject frequently not know 
that he is being tested, but he also does not know which aspects of the test material 
are to be evaluated. Furthermore, the examiner does not require the presence of 
the subject at a particular time in a prepared test situation. Not only groups but also 
individuals who live far away from a test center can be tested without expenditure 
of time and money on their part. Such factors give handwriting analysis a strategic 
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advantage in some aspects of personnel selection, and sometimes in preliminary 
testing for psycho-therapeutic consultations. Another potential advantage is that 
handwriting material from earlier periods of a person’s life is often available, and its 
evaluation can be of great importance in cases involving developmental, criminal 
and psychopathological problems when psychological background information is 
needed and not available in any other way. Actually, handwriting analysis is virtually 
unique in that it is the only available diagnostic method which can be used in a 
retroactive sense. Analysis of films and videos, may give valuable hints, but the 
handwriting is the only fixed expressive movement which can be measured and 
compared in all aspects with other available material. 

Regarding the method of handwriting analysis, it should be pointed out that the 
techniques of measurement and evaluation are objective and repeatable, while the 
techniques of interpretation are based on a fairly well outlined theory of personality, 
the techniques, themselves being quite teachable by traditional methods of clinical 
instruction. 
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Figure 1. Illustration of (A) Zones, (B) Strokes, (C) Contraction-Release Character¬ 
istics for Height of the Middle Zone, and (D) Connecting Forms. 

HANDWRITING ANALYSIS: ITS BACKGROUND AND THEORY 

Handwriting analysis, as it is used in its present form as a psycho-diagnostic 
technique, is an outgrowth of the science of expression particularly developed by 
Ludwig Klages in Germany. Klages (1936, 1940) claimed that every human 
movement had to be considered as an expressive movement from which the 
distinctive personality makeup of its author could be deduced. He developed a 
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reference system of principles for interpreting the expressive aspects of human 
dynamics, and he demonstrated this system in its application to handwriting, after 
explaining the proving that the latter is the only permanently recorded expressive 
movement. As handwriting material lends itself to certain measurements and 
evaluations, yardsticks and comparative rating scales could be established for 
psycho-diagnostic purposes. 

In the development and interpretation of this technique, Klages and his followers 
(Pulver, 1931 ;Saudek, 1926; and others) fused three approaches, the dynamic, the 
symbolic, and the phenomenological, in close alignment to psychoanalytic con¬ 
cepts. Dynamically, handwriting is considered to be a series of movements which 
involve the interplay between “contracting and releasing tendencies.” These are 
revealed by the manner in which the writer modifies the penmanship he has learned 
in grade school. A writer may predominantly contract writing movements to the point 
of cramp and rigidity; he may predominantly release them to the point of complete 
expansiveness and disintegration; or he may evenly balance and blend contracting 
and releasing tendencies in a harmonious rhythmic manner. 

In addition to the dynamics which permeate writing in all its aspects of letter 
formation, the “space symbolic” interpretation of the writing field (the paper) plays 
a considerable part. As prescribed by prevailing western school copies, we execute 
up- going and down-going movements (between the top and the bottom of the 
writing field), i.e., between “above” and “below” which correspond symbolically to 
the “intellectual-theoretical” and the “physical-materialistic components of personality 
in their various ramifications. In addition, we write from left to right. The hand moves 
away from our body toward the outside. Symbolically speaking, the writing moves 
from the Ego to the You, from the private-personal sphere to the environmental- 
social sphere. A third dimension is not so obvious: the depth-front dimension. In 
executing writing movements, we exert pressure in varying degrees which penetrates 
more or less into the area behind the writing plane. The impressions can easily be 
felt on the back of a sheet of paper on which writing under strong pressure has taken 
place, and one can picture the writer as having pressed through and into the 
dimension behind the paper. The “counterpoint” to this depth sphere is the front of 
the paper. In interrupting writing movements within letters or between letters, the 
writer has to lift his pen from the paper and move in front of the paper until he puts 
the pen down again for the next stroke. These interruptions of the writing lines 
represent the “counterpoint front tendency: to the depth-tending movement, with 
their symbolic parallels of instinctual subconscious drives and superego inclinations. 

In addition to the dynamic and dimensional aspects of handwriting, there is also 
the formal aspect. The letters written are formed lines which every person modifies 
according to his own personal style in greater or lesser degree, and these 
modifications lend themselves to various kinds of phenomenological interpretation. 
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EXPLANATION OF SOME OF THE TECHNICAL TERMS 

In handwriting analysis, we distinguish three letter zones: the upper zone, the 
middle zone and the lower zone. Such letters as i, e, m, n, etc., consist of a middle 
zone only. The extensions of the letters above the middle zone, as in I, b, h, etc., 
are called the upper lengths, and the zone in which they occur is called the upper 
zone. The extensions below the middle zone, as in g, y, etc., are called the under 
lengths and the zone in which they occur is called the lower zone. (Figure 1 ,A). 

Strokes which are drawn from the bottom toward the top of the writing field are 
called the upstrokes. The strokes which are drawn from the top of the writing field 
towards its bottom are called the downstrokes. (Figure 1, B). 

The connection between two letters or between two strokes with the same letter 
is called the connecting form. It consists of an upstroke leading from the preceding 
writing element followed by an upstroke leading to the next writing element. These 
connecting forms are in the middle zone of the letters. There are three fundamental 
types of form used in connecting letters in cursive script: The Garlandhas the shape 
of an open bowl as in the small u of the American school copy. The Arcade is a 
reversed garland which has the shape of an architectural arcade. This form is found 
in the small m and n of the American school copy. The Double Angle, N, consists 
of a connection whose upper and lower turning points are made in the shape of an 
angle producing a zigzag effect. These three fundamental forms of connection can 
be found in many different modifications and combinations, even to the point of 
complete dissolution in the shape of the Thread which lacks any clear-cut form. 
(Figure 1, D). 

Figure 1, C illustrates the balanced, intermediate, and extreme aspects of 
contraction-release with respect to the Height of the Middle Zone. (Figure 1, C). 

THE SYSTEM 

We can now formulate the basic definition of handwriting with respect to 
expressive movement: handwriting is a formed line which extends through three 
dimensions (vertical, horizontal and depth) which are connected by a dynamic 
relationship (contraction, balance, release). There are 21 primary elements of 
writing movement, and these are arranged under four major components (Form, 
Vertical, Horizontal, Depth) in the following manner: 

I. Form Component (formed line) 

a) Ornamentation - simplification of form. 

b) Contraction - amplification of the contour form. 

c) Contraction - amplification of the connecting form. 

d) Thinness - broadness of the stroke. 

e) Sharpness - pastiness of the stroke borders. 

f) Tension - flabbiness of the stroke. 
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II. Vertical Component 

g) Height of the middle zone. 

h) Proportion of upper, middle and lower zone. 

i) Direction of the line. 

k) Fluctuation of the line. 

l) Space between the lines. 

III. Horizontal Component 

m) Space between the letters. 

n) Breadth of the letters. 

o) Direction of the slant. 

p) Fluctuation of the slant. 

q) Left - right tendency. 

r) Distance between words. 

s) Breadth of the margins. 

IV. Depth Component 

t) Increase - decrease of pressure. 

u) Control of pressure. 

v) Degree of connection. 

As the dynamics, i.e., the contracting and releasing tendencies, permeate every 
aspect of the writing movement, each of the 21 graphic elements is graded on a 7- 
point scale (Contraction: +3, +2, +1: Balance: 0; Release -1 ,-2,-3) which leads to 
the basic plan shown in Figure 2. Figure 2 summarizes the criteria used in 
evaluating each of the 7 points for each of 21 elements. 

To facilitate scoring, to take into account the extent to which any element is 
present, and to assist in compiling over-all scores for the major components and 
elements, a plotting form has been devised which expedites evaluation of a 
specimen considerably. The plotting form is shown in Figure 3. The individual boxes 
of the plotting form correspond to the criteria shown in Figure 2. They are divided 
into four portions which indicate the degree of intensity of the plotted handwriting 
element. Each fourth of a box represents on unit in the gradation: little, moderate, 
intensified, predominant. In other words, 1/4 if a box (little) equals 1 (unit); 1/2 of a 
box (moderate) equals 2 (units); 3/4 of a box (intensified) equals 3 (units); and 4/ 
4 of a box (predominant) equals 4 (units). 

For making a graphological analysis, spontaneously written material of one or 
several pages, in ink, is required. A representative number of letters in the hand¬ 
writing sample is subjected to all the measurements and evaluations indicated in 
Figure 2 and plotted according to their various intensities of the plotting sheet. For 
each component (form, vertical, horizontal, depth) the 7 vertical columns are 
added, the sums entered on line “Total” and converted into percentage scales (lines 
I, II, III, IV.) In addition, the 7 vertical columns of all four components are added 
together (line “Composite Total”) and converted into a percentage scale (V). The 
figures of I, II, III, IV, V are graphed separately. The same coordinates are used 
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Figure 2. Criteria For Evaluating Contraction-Release Tendencies on 
Handwriting Elements. (Cont. on next page). 
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for each of the major components. The resulting curves involve different degrees 
of modification of the normal (Gaussian) distribution curve. 
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Figure 4. Coordinates of the graph for a composite plot. 


THE INTERPRETATION (Lewinson & Zubin, 1942) 

The basic theory underlying handwriting interpretation is that the type of move¬ 
ment which produced the handwriting is a projection of the personality of the writer. 
Consequently, the specific aspects of handwriting such as form, height, breadth, 
pressure, etc., are presumed to reflect various personality attributes within each 
individual’s overall personality, the latter viewed dynamically as a constellation of 
interacting characteristics. The basic interpretation of the four major components 
corresponds to four basic personality spheres: each of the primary elements has 
its respective meaning within the general conceptual framework. 
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I. Form component: The integrative factor of the personality, the form in which the 
other component correlates are integrated in the individual’s functioning. 

a) The modification of the essential form-mode of performance. 

b) Contour of form-degree of creativeness. 

c) The form of connection-mode of contact. 

d) The width of stroke-hardiness. 

e) Borders of stroke-instinctual control. 

f) Curvature of stroke-coordination. 

II. Vertical Component: The rational organization within the individual (i.e., the 
relationship between the intellectual, the emotional and instinctual tendencies). 

g) The height of the middle zone-self importance. 

h) The relative height of upper, middle and lower zones- level of aspiration. 

i) The direction of lines-mood level. 

k) The fluctuation of the line-fluctuation in mood level. 

l) The distance between lines-sense of proportion. 

Ill .Horizontal Component: The emotional social sphere (i.e., the relationship 
between the individual and his environment). 

m) The space between letters-reciprocity between individual and his environ¬ 
ment. 

n) The breadth of the letters-self confidence. 

o) The direction of the slant-attitude towards environment. 

p) The fluctuation of slant-variability in attitude towards environment. 

q) The left-right tendency-introversion-extraversion. 

r) Distance between words, and 

s) Treatment of margins-degree of contact with environment. 

I V. Depth Component: The instinctual sphere (i.e., the utilization of the individual’s 
instinctual drives). 

t) The degree of pressure-available energy. 

u) The control of pressure-utilization of energy. 

v) The degree of connection-analysis-synthesis ability. 

V. The Composite: The integrated picture of the over-all personality structure. 

The second fundamental aspect (the dynamic aspect) of the graphic picture is the 
contraction-release scale which permeates the four basic components and con¬ 
sequently the composite. When the contracting and releasing tendencies in a 
person’s movements are evenly or rhythmically balanced, it is presumed that they 
are the expression of a balanced and adjusted personality. Consequently, the 
contraction-balance-release scale of the handwriting should reflect the degree of 
balance of the writer. This point was tested and demonstrated in an earlier study 
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of well-adjusted and mentally disturbed persons (Lewinson and Zubin, 1942). If a 
person exhibits a considerable tendency toward contraction in his handwriting, his 
personality too is said to be contracted. That is to say, he is hemmed in by his 
rational control and does not attain a desirable rhythmic balance. On the other hand, 
if his writing is very released, he is thought to be lacking in mental control to such 
an extent that his emotions, carry him away. We thus see that predominant 
contraction corresponds to detrimental inhibitory control while predominant release 
corresponds to detrimental loosening of control. Only a rhythmically balanced 
control will permit an individual to make the best possible adjustment. 

Corresponding to step +3, extreme contraction, we have complete disorganiza¬ 
tion of the personality (or of a particular personality aspect) due to inhibitory trends. 
Corresponding to step +2, we have distortion, but not complete disorganization, 
while +1 corresponds to mechanization and stereotypy in the personality. On the 
other end of the scale, -3 represents complete dissolution of the personality (or of 
a particular personality aspect) through complete loss of control. The second state, 
-2, represents distortion due to lack of control and a considerable degree of 
impulsiveness, and setup -1 indicates a loosely-structured personality lacking in 
control and therefore having some accentuation of impulsiveness. It will be noted 
that the central point in the contraction-release scale corresponds to an “ideal” 
personality. Each individual is characterized in part by the degree to which he 
attains the characteristics of the ideal personality. 

The seven steps of the contraction-release scale permeate all 21 graphic factors 
of the four basic components, and their specific interpretation will vary with the 
factor and component in question. 

The final graphs, based on the plotting form, illustrate the dynamic constellation 
in the various aspects of the personality (I Form - formative integration, II Vertical 
- Rational organization, III Horizontal - emotional-social sphere, IV Depth - instinctual 
sphere) and in the personality composite (V). The more the graphs approach the 
normal distribution curve, the better balanced and adjusted is the writer. The more 
divergent the graph, the more disturbed is he. It was found by Lewinson and Zubin, 
(1942), that the graphs of extremely disturbed psychotic patients showed almost a 
reversal of the normal distribution curve with a dip in the middle (at the 0-point) and 
an emphasis of one or both extreme ends (+3 and/or -3). 

In addition a productivity or effectiveness quotient has been developed which has 
proved most useful in some studies as yet unpublished. The number of points (or 
units) under the 0 column (the point of integrated dynamic strength) was divided by 
the number of points under the 6 columns (+3, +2, +1,-1, -2, -3) which represent 
the dynamic strength utilized in varying degree as contraction or release. This 
division was made for each of the four components (Form, Vertical, Horizontal, 
Depth) and also for the Composite Graph. The resulting quotients appear as 
decimal figures, as the numerator (the sum of units related to the integrated 
strength). The decimal figures indicating the productivity or effectiveness quotient 
denote the person’s degree of effectiveness in the separate component and 
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composite areas respectively. The following scale has been tentatively estab¬ 
lished, based on the analysis of nearly 600 cases: 

Pathological-Inferior 
Low Average to Average 
High Average to Outstanding 
Outstanding to Superior 
Superior (Genius) 

CASE ILLUSTRATION 

worthwhile to illustrate an unfamiliar method by presenting an 
actual case and showing what kind of evaluation is possible, using the method. In 
the case selected for presentation here, the subject later became shizophrenic, 
requiring hospitalization. At the time she wrote the sample shown in Figure 5, she 
was attending high school. For purposes of research, the investigators concerned 
were interested in knowing what she was like during her premorbid period. From 
the subject’s family, they obtained the handwriting sample shown in Figure 5 (which 
had been written ten years before) and submitted it to me for evaluation. As it turned 
out, the subject was already showing signs of disturbance (although I knew nothing 
of her earlier history) and in fact, as I learned later was withdrawn from school the 
following year because of behavioral problems and deteriorating academic per¬ 
formance. Figure 6 shows the five basic graphs whose rationale was described 
earlier and the integrated evaluation of the writer’s personality and psychological 
status at that time (Figures 5 and 6). 


GRAPHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 


RUTH, Age 16 

INTELLECTUAL-PRACTICAL CAPACITIES 

The writer possesses a higher than average intelligence, but she may at times 
convey the impression that she is not particularly bright. She has tried to absorb the 
material she has read and studied fairly well, but has not assimilated it. She has 
difficulty in coping with intellectual and practical demands placed upon her. She 
seems to compete desperately, but cannot make the grade. In handling concrete 
facts, she may be inaccurate and make mistakes, while in dealing with more 
abstract concepts, she tends to become vague and confused. Either she becomes 
too absorbed in material she is handling and is too subjective about it, or she is 
completely detached and rather unrealistic in her approach to it. She can hardly 
express her fantasies and imagination in understandable and acceptable form. 

Some of the images in her mind are distorted and strange, and she may not care 
to bring them out in the open. She is a fairly good observer, attends to details which 
interest her and tries to relate them to broader perspectives to which they belong. 
Her analytical faculties are not very strong. Either she accepts things the way they 
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are presented to her, or she shapes them in a subjective way. Scientific work should 
be very difficult for her. She has some synthesizing abilities, and can combine two 
different facts and ideas quite skillfully. However, at times, she may carry this 
tendency too far and combine unrelated items in a manner that distorts their 
meaning. 

She forces herself to think clearly and logically, along prescribed lines, but she 
cannot help it when her thoughts begin to wander and get entangled and confused. 
She possesses little originality and has thoroughly identified herself with her 
environment. There is some mental independence, which may take on rather 
distorted and even absurd shapes in her mind, and she tries to keep these to herself. 
She is quite critical, but not in an objective, individualized manner. She evaluates 
by set conventional standards, to which she may add her subjective emotional 
connotation. She possesses a certain ease and fluency in expressing herself, 
which is somewhat hampered by her general underlying disturbance. She can be 
quite eloquent at times. Her presentations may have a nice flair and touch, and at 
the same time, she cannot keep up a consistent level of adequate performance. 

She has some esthetic inclinations, and should have feeling for color, form and 
sound. She may try her hand at some creative work of rather private character, but 
most of her activities in the artistic field should be predominantly of a reproductive 
and imitative nature. — Her sense of proportion is not strongly developed. She can 
do calculations on a low, uncomplicated level. She would like to spend money 
freely, but apparently has been taught to restrain herself. Thus, she can manage 
and get along with the means at her disposal. She has no particular organizing 
abilities and would have difficulty in dealing with the over-all picture of a situation 
or a project. In the execution of tasks, she tries to be accurate, conscientious and 
reliable. Actually, she seems to struggle desperately to perform satisfactorily, but 
the results fall short of the mark. 

There are inaccuracies, mistakes and unclear presentations. When she tries to 
correct herself, she sometimes increases the faultiness of her performance. She 
seems to be more disturbed by internal than by external interferences. She has 
great difficulties in concentrating on her work and seems constantly to lose the 
thread of what she is doing. However, she forces herself to keep going, in spite of 
her handicaps. She is neat and orderly and tries to give her work a pleasant external 
appearance. By nature, she has a precisely-functioning memory, but at the time of 
the writing, it is subject to the same disturbances as her ability for concentration. 

EMOTIONAL-SOCIAL SPHERE: 

Emotionally, the writer is torn in opposite directions, resulting in strong tensions, 
which she does not have enough strength to cope with. As a result, there are strong 
contrasting and contradictory tendencies, which find their manifestations in her 
mental as well as in her social functioning. She is highly ego-centered and 
introverted to the point of personal detachment. At the same time, she makes a 
strong effort to fit into her environmental setting, to the point of complete identifica- 
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Figure 5. Handwriting Sample of Female Subject, Aged 16, Who Subsequently 
was Hospitalized as Schizophrenic. 
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Figure 6. Contraction-Bond-Release Curves for the Major Components, Based 
on the Handwriting Sample Shown in Figure 5. 
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tion and absorption. She has strong tendencies toward personal isolation while on 
the other hand, she cannot stand being alone and is dependent on the support and 
protection which those in her environment can provide for her. 

She has created a private reality of her own which is not in tune with surrounding 
reality. The discrepancy does not reach the level of full awareness, as she tries to 
cover up and hide it. She is suffering from feelings of inferiority and insufficiency, 
is dissatisfied with herself and at times projects this dissatisfaction onto objects and 
people around her. She can be irritable, argumentative and quarrelsome, trends 
which unexpectedly may alternate with strong attempts at compliance, sweetness 
and conformity. She can be reticent and reserved, and then become affectionate 
and sentimental. 

While she tries to control her feelings and impulses as much as possible, she 
occasionally may be completely carried away by them. She is suffering from a 
nervous restlessness, feeling not quite comfortable in her own skin. At times, she 
has a feeling as if she is slipping or is losing the ground under her feet. She is very 
high-strung, and has great difficulty in relaxing. She is suffering from considerable 
anxieties, which she tries to repress, but which seem to haunt her with vague and 
obscure images. 

Constitutionally, she is hypersensitive and is not able to assimilate properly 
experiences of strong emotional impact. She has strong idiosyncrasies. She is 
quite excitable and a small incident may work her up to a pitch of overstimulation. 
While, in general, she tries to cover up her emotional immaturity with a sophisticated 
external appearance more in line with her age, she can at times act and react like 
a baby. She is strongly tied to her traditional background, in spite of some rational 
attempts a emancipation. She is spiritually bound by an ideological system (most 
likely of religious character) with its inherent fundamental ethical principles, which 
she tries to follow quite meticulously. However, she has to cover up her inner 
difficulties and support her pretense of full-hearted participation in the activities of 
her environmental setting. 

As a self-protective mechanism, she makes herself believe that things are 
different from what they actually are, and she tries to make others believe the same. 
She is most subjective, particularly when emotional issues are concerned, and has 
little insight either into her own or into other people’s psychic problems. 

INSTINCTUAL-PHYSICAL SPHERE: 

Her instinctual-physical sphere is the best balanced area, but it is not strong nor 
is it fully integrated into her personality. Her originally adequate psycho-physical 
resources are considerably drained by her emotional tensions and strains, and she 
has not sufficient energy left to support her general functioning properly. There is 
even the possibility of an underlying organic disorder, which may manifest itself 
intermittently, aggravating her emotional distress. She functions and navigates on 
the surface barely adequately and seems still to cover up her underlying disturbance, 
which may break through at any time and destroy her makeshift adjustment. 
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END NOTES 

1. This theory was tested in this country by Allport and Vernon in their Students in 
Expressive Movements (1933). 

2. In quoting the traditional literature, lefties are not considered here. 

3. The system described here is a modification and simplification of the Zubin scales 
used in Handwriting Analysis^ Lewinson and Zubin (1942). Its main advantage 
is that only one fourth of the time is needed for plotting and drawing the graphs. 
See also Lewinson (1956). 

4. It is advisable to use as a basis for measurement one or two words (depending 
on their length) of the following areas of the submitted handwriting specimen: 
beginning of the first line, the middle of the middle line and the end of the last full 
line. In case a specimen is large, a word of another line may be added. Also, in 
case the selected words should not have any upper or under lengths or any form 
of connection, or should not include any emphasis or peculiarities occurring in the 
body of the writing an additional word or two must be included which contains the 
missing elements. 
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